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wage-earning proletariat, it is significant that the 128 Paris
gilds which existed at the end of the thirteenth century included
5,000 masters and 6,000 to 7,000 journeymen.1

ft has been pointed out that the Scholastic doctrine of usury
was, despite its abstract form, a very fair commentary on the
activities of the medieval usurer. The same is true of the doc-
trine of a just price and the prohibition of extortion under its
various forms of 'forestalling', 'engrossing', and 'regrating'. The
man who after a bad harvest captured the corn supplies of a
medieval town and charged excessive rates for them would
bring ruin and starvation to his neighbours. They would not
love him for it, and would be only too ready to uphold any doc-
trine which was framed with the object of putting a check on his
activities. The truth was that medieval peasants and townsmen
knew too much about their neighbours to be able to view their
less social activities through a cloud of illusion. Attempts at
big business in the Middle Ages, although they certainly existed,
had less the appearance of a fascinating and clever game than of
a dirty and dangerous trick.

Even if it is admitted that during the greater part of the Middle
Ages it was in the interests of the prevailing type of society that
the ecclesiastical doctrines of usury and the just price should be
enforced, the question remains as to how far it was in practice
possible to enforce them. In the first place there were the ecclesi-
astical sanctions themselves, the influence of a universal Church
in possession of its own system of canon law and ecclesiastical
courts, and using the powerful weapons of interdict and excom-
munication. The wide competence and still wider claims of the
ecclesiastical courts are apparent to any one who opens a text-
book of constitutional history, but unfortunately there is little
evidence as to how far they were successful in dealing with cases
of usury. On the Continent there are some indications of suc-
cessful activity, as when an archbishop of Bruges forced thirty-
five usurers to surrender their unlawful gains. In England,
usury was for some time one of those debatable borderline cases
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